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“Perhaps not,” replied the priest ; “ but should it Prove 80, there 
are nooks enough to shelter thee i in this old mansion.’ 

The summons was again impatiently repeated. Walter quietly 
drew his sword, determined to sell his life dearly, if, as he doubted 
not, pursuers from Stanfield were upon his steps. Father Celestine 
laid his hand upon his arm to restrain him, for he loved not blood- 
shed, and violence he saw would be useless, should his suspicions 
prove correct. 

“The fox must be met with cunning, Walter,” he said, “and the 
lion with strength ; when thou art assailed it will be time enough 
to use thy sword. Here is the key of the great tower—fly to the 
upper chamber; neither Sir John de Corbey nor his minion, Adam, 
will venture to pursue thee there ; couch behind the arras ; anon 


I'll seek thee. But to prevent surprise, make fast the oaken door 


at the foot of the staircase. 

‘‘ How wilt thou gain admittance,” demanded the young man, 
‘if I make fast. the door ?” 

** Leave that to me—away—draw bolt and bar behind thee. I 
know a way to reach thee.” 

The bell once more sounded violently. With a silent pressure 


| of the hand the priest and secretary parted—the former to open the 


gates to his unwelcome Adeeh oni the latter to his hiding-place within 
the tower. 

“What seek ye at such an hour?” demanded the former, as soon 
as he reached the grated door. 

‘*‘ Messengers from Stanfield,” was the answer. 

“T must have surer token than your words,” replied the old man, 
“ere I open to you.” 

“Good master chaplain,” said Adam; for it was the leech, whe 
with his two companions were despatched in pursuit of Walter, that 
demanded admittance, “surely you know my voice: that is 
sufficient token.” 

With an appearance of alacrity which ill accorded with the secret 
terror of his heart, the priest withdrew the heavy bolts, and 
admitted the party into the mansion; and instantly, as a matter of 
course, replaced the several fastenings. 

‘You arrive late,” he quietly observed. “Had not an idle book 
detained me, I should long ere this have retired to rest.” | 
“Tis well you came at last,” replied the leech, eyeing him 
suspiciously, for he was no stranger to the friendship existing 
between the chaplain and the object. of his pursuit ; “ but, perhaps, 

you have had visitors ?” 

This was uttered with an half-inquiring voice, as if the question 
was the most indifferent one in the world ; the old man, who knew 
his character, perfectly understood him, and answered in a similar 
tone: 

‘Visitors indeed! Few of the neighbours like to pass the house 
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even when the sun is shining brightly. I know not one who 
would set a foot in it after nightfall; it bears an evilname. The 
boatmen speak of shrieks and cries of murder heard from the old 
tower at midnight ; and many have assured me they have seen 
lights flitting in the upper chamber when no human hand could 
have carried them ; but that Iam a priest, I should bear an ill name 
simply as its tenant.” . sy 

Adam was silent ; like most infidels, he was superstitious, and he 
liked not any allusion to the old tower or its chamber, f 

“Come,” resumed the speaker ; “you seem well drenched with 
the storm ; ’tis fortunate I have a fire to dry you.” 

With these words he conducted his unwelcome guests to the 
little chamber where he had lately listened to the tale of Walter, 
and, with an appearance of hospitable zeal, began to make pre- 
parations for their entertainment. While thus occupied, the leech 
took up the book the good man had been reading. It was Luther’s 
reply to Henry’s defence of the seven sacraments ; the same work 
which procured. for the kings of England from Leo X. the title of 

defenders of the faith, inconsistently retained to the present day. 

In it the royal disputant was most unceremoniously treated ; the 

fiery monk had been unsparing of the qualities in which he most 

excelled—sarcasm and abuse. The work was strictly prohibited 

by the furious tyrant ; the mere reading of it was looked uponas | — 

little short of treason, and cruelly punished. Whilst the unfor- — 

tunate chaplain’s back was turned, Adam glanced his eye upon the 

title-page, and instantly secured it ; it added to his strength, for it 

placed the reader’s life within his power. a 
“Good!” he muttered within himself; “we shall understand 

each other soon.” ! 

The frugal meal was quickly despatched, and the two assistants 
in his crimes were conducted by Adam to their chamber in a remote ’ 
corner of the mansion, in which, with his usual precaution, he ak 
locked them. On his return, he found Father Celestine hunting ae 
over the closets, corners, and nooks of his room with an air of ME ee 
nervous anxiety. The poor man missed his book, and well knew | 
the importance of his loss. cai 

“ You miss something ?” observed the leech, with a cold smile. _ e 

“ Yes—yes,” hurriedly replied the old man, continuing his search. 

“What ?” 

* Nothing—a trifle—a book that—have you seen it ?” he added. 

“1!” replied the Italian, with an air of surprise ; “I am little 
likely to waste my time with homilies, or lives of saints, or legends, 
for such I doubt not are the nature of your pious studies.” 

“T shall find it, doubtless, in the morning,” said the chaplain, 
trying to look indifferent on the subject ; but he was not deceived 
—he knew that Adam was the master of his secret; his sneer 
convinced him. 
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Despite the danger which threatened, Father Celestine deter- 
mined to secure the escape of his guest ere he cast a thought upon 
his own personal safety. With a composed countenance, therefore, 
he bade the leech good-night, and retired to the solitude of his cell 
—there to reflect on the best means of releasing Walter and dis- 
appointing the malice and cunning of his enemy. 

On reaching the upper chamber “of the tower, to which his friend 
had directed him, a sickening sense of loneliness and desolation fell 


upon the young secretary’ sheart. The half-rotten tapestry, torn by 
its own weight, hung in huge fragments from the walls, or floated 


lazily like funeral banners | on the stagnant air. The night was 
wild, as the fortunes of the fugitive ; gusts of heavy wind swept at 
intervals, howling like fiends broke loose, around the tower, dashing 
the rain against the rattling casement, and then gradually subsiding 
with a low and sullen moan to dismal silence. Anon the thunder- 
cloud would burst above his head, shaking the massive pile e’en 
to its dark foundations, and lighting, by the red flash which accom- 
panied it, each nook and corner of the unhallowed chamber where 
he sat. As the hours rolled slowly on, despite his courage, Walter 
became nervous and excited ; a hundred times he fancied he heard 


| the slow and stealthy tread of some one on the stairs—indeed, so 
} positive was he upon one occasion, that he rose from the crumbling | 
_ chair on which he had been seated and opened the door ; but, nol » 


imagination had deceived him, there was no one there. Darkness 


- itself would have been less terrible than the obscure light his simple 


lamp afforded ; its sickly flame rose and fell with the various 
currents of air to which it was exposed—dancing like some ignis 
Jatuus in its socket, and casting sina porRterions shadows on 
the walls and ceiling. 

“There is some spell upon me!” ia exclaimed. ‘This old tower 
might give mirth itself the horrors, freezing the smile upon its 
rosy lip ; but what have I to fear ?—the door is well secured below. 
Against earthly visitants, IT possess my sword. As for unearthly 
beings, I believe not in them. Why should the dead revisit 
earth?” 

Scarcely had the words escaped his lips, when, as if to test their 
sincerity, an owl, attracted doubtless by the lamp, dashed with its 
harsh, shrill cry against the casement. Walter started from his 
seat, and, despite his vaunted incredulity, felt that his heart beat 
quicker. Nor was it till the creature had repeated its lonely cry 


that he recovered his self-possession, or could smile at his boyish 


terror. 

“Poor philosophy!” he muttered to himself; “how strong in 
theory, how weak in practice—a giant in repose, a child in action ! 
We learn rules but to disregard them, demonstrate truths but to 
disbelieve them. I'll be no more,” he added, “the slave of my 
imagination or the fool of fancy ; better darkness than uncertain 
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light ; besides, my lamp may attract the attention ‘of others than 
yon obscene bird to my window.” . 

Scarcely had he extinguished the light than the storm burst with - 
increased violence around the towers; and the monotonous paiter 
of the rain was broken by the whistle of the wind, at times sharp 
and piercing, then low and moaning. Walter was approaching the — 
window to watch the battle of the elements, when his attention | 
was struck by a streak of light along the wall of the room, as i | 
some person were standing with a lamp behind a closet door. At 
first he thought that fancy had deceived him; but no, there was 
the light, more brilliant than it perhaps would otherwise have been, - 
from the darkness through which it penetrated. 

Not knowing what cause to attribute it to, and naturally dreading 
the approach of some secret enemy, the young man cautiously 
retreated from the window to a distant part of the room, where a 
fragment of arras larger than the rest promised him at least 
a temporary concealment. Hiding behind the damp tapestry, 
which flapped like a pall against his face, he watched through a 
hole which he made with his sword the mysterious light, which 
gradually became to his imagination stronger and stronger, till at 
Jast its brilliancy almost dazzled him. Just as expectation was — 
wrought to its greatest power of endurance, a door curiously con- — 
cealed within the wall, which it was made to resemble, opened, and 
Father Celestine, bearing a lamp and a basket of provisions, entered ’ 
the apartment. In an instant all our hero’s terrors, superstitions, manic. 
and wayward fancies—the mental phantasmagoria which had so a 
long tormented him—vanished, and he saw the room, with its torn | 
arras and distant shadows, as it really was, and not as his imagina- 
tion had peopled it. 

“Welcome, father!” he exclaimed, stepping from his silieanle 
ment; “your presence breaks more than my solitude; it puts to 
flight the idle thoughts which disturbed it. Did I not fear that 
you would laugh at me for the confession, I would relate the 
terrors which this deserted room and midnight have inspired 
me with.” 

“lt is, indeed,” replied the priest, glancing uneasily round, “a 
cheerless place—fit for the deeds which have been perpetrated in 
tt. Heaven, which witnessed, will doubtless, in its own good time, 
avenge them.” 

“Deeds ! ! what deeds ?” demanded Walter. 

“'Those of the olden time, as well as those of our own day,” 
replied the old man. “How often has ihe stealthy murderer’s © 
footstep mounted the secret stairs by which I came! Chance, 
whilstroaming over the old house, discovered to me their existence 
—unknown, I feel assured, to all beside. Here, in this very room, 
whilst the unconscious victim slept, death by the cord or steel has 
done its work ; these walls have echoed to the last ery of nature. 
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I never enter pore,” he added, “but I repeat a De Droinds for the 
dead.’ | 

“yO Bheaie of the past,” said the secretary, replacing on the 
table the flask of wine which the chaplain had brought him. 
“Know you anything of the crimes committed here by those of 
our own day ?” 

** Nothing,” replied the priest ; “ whatever I may suspect, [ know 
absolutely nothing. There .is one below, perhaps, who could 


relate a tale of terror suited to the night and the occasion.” 
“Adam?” inquired the secretary. His visitor nodded assent. 
“Heit was, then, who arrived todogme. The bloodhound little 


dreams his victim hides ’neath the same roof with him. Strange 
he should devote the energies of such a mind to serve the purpose 
of so foul a master. He must love him well to damn his soul for 
his advancement. Fe Ue) 

** Love,” replied the chaplain, “is not the- bond between them,” 

a What, then ? interest ?” 

“ No—hate.” 

“Hate!” repeated the youth; “father, you surely jest. No 
spaniel ever followed in its master’s steps more faithfully than 
Adam in Sir John’s. His intellect, his ener gies, are but the 
servants of his will; his conscience ‘knows no voice beyond his 
pleasure, his heart feels no remorse. Such, old friend, are not the 
services of hate.” ; | : 

“ Nor yet of love,” added the priest. “TI tell thee, boy, he hates 
his subtle master. I have seen his proud lip curl at his command, 
his dark eye glance, when unobserved, upon him, as Satan’s might 
on the Archangel’s brow. Doubt not but he will one day turnand 
rend him. Then, perhaps, and not till nba will the dark secrets 
of this chamber be revealed.” 

“Tell me, father,” said Walter, fixing his eyes upon him, “ what . 
is it you know ?” 

* Nothing.” 

‘What ! suspect, then ? ” 

“Much. It occurred years before you entered in the service of 
the knight of Corbey, that a young man, having the appearance of 


a citizen, accompanied Sir John to the house ; he seemed under no 


restraint, for he followed his conductor freely to this very chamber. 
He was never seen to quit it,” he added, slowly. 

“That was strange,” said the secretary, stoke interested in the 
narrative ; “ pray proceed.” 

se Stranger still,” resumed the narrator, “Jarrold and Carl, two 
of the household supposed to be deepest in their master’s con- 
fidence, the next morning were found dead within their beds. 
From that period—almost from that day—the house had been ~ 
abandoned, Strange noises have been heard, and lights, ’tis said, 
seen from this chamber window.” 
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“ Superstition ! ” exclaimed Walter—“ mere superstition ! Think 
you that Heaven suspends the laws of nature e’en to unveila 
murder? Improbable !—impossible !” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips than the large piece of 
tapestry behind which the speaker had lately concealed. himself 
suddenly fell from the carved cornice to which it had been sus- 
pended : the rustling noise which it made in its descent startled 
both the inmates of the room. The priest regarded the young 
philosopher with a smile, which seemed to ask the value of his 
philosophy, when so simple an accident could cause his heart toe 
beat and his cheek to lose its hue of manly resolution. 

“Tis strange,” said the secretary, after a pause. ‘“ Why should 
it fall ?”’ 

“ It must have fallen at some time or another,” answered the 
chaplain ; “ why not now ?” 

-, You must confess it is at least a curious secures on my 
words,” 

“Hixperience,” replied the elder, “is full of such incidents. 
Imagination might draw from it a thousand inferences which sober 
reason would reject. -Had the rotten arras revealed in its descent 
a cabinet, a treasure, a secret door, or.any proof of crime, we might 
suppose that there was something more than accident in it. oe 

“By Heaven! but there is!” exclaimed Walter, who had heen 
anxiously scanning the wall. “See, father, here is a recess rudeky 
built up ; observe how unevenly the stones are placed, as though 
terror urged the hands of guilt to its completion. My soul upon 
the issue, but it contains some mystery.” 

*‘T think so too,” replied the priest, carefully examining the wall. 
“ What are we about to learn ?” 

** Shall we proceed ?”’ demanded the young man ; “I can easily 
wrench one of the loose bars of iron from the window and break 
open the recess.’ 

“ Proceed,” said the priest ; “man is but the instrument in the 
hand of Heaven to work its ends. Who, in tracing the action of 
Providence, shall venture to declare how much is accident, how 
much design ? ” 

Walter, encouraged by the words of the chaplain, easily wrenched 
an iron bar from the window, where the corroding tooth of \ime 
had already loosened it in its socket, and commenced his atiack — 
upon the stonework which filled up the recess. ‘The first stroke of 
the instrument fell with a hollow sound, like a blow struck upon 
atomb. An unwonted energy nerved his arm ; he felt as if super- 
naturally called upon to bring some long-hidden crime to light— 
to proclaim and to avenge it. 

Slowly, and with difficulty, as if reluctant to yield up the secret 
they so long had guarded, the ,rough, unhewn stones gave way 
beneath the repeated blows of the secretary, and fell, one by one, 
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with a dull heavy sound upon the floor, disclosing a ghastly _ 
skeleton bound by chains to iron staples in the walls. There was 
little doubt but the wretched victim had been confined there © 
living, the arms and shoulders being dislocated by the frantic 
struggles it had made; fragments of cloth and linen still adhered 
‘to the mouldering bones, and innumerable beetles were seen 
hurrying in every direction along the walls, alarmed at the flood of 
light so suddenly let in on their disgusting banquet. 

“ Father,” exclaimed the young man, turning with an expression 
of pity and terror from the revolting sight, “God hath not per- 
mitted this mystery to be revealed that we should seal our tongues. 
Heaven, which heard the- victim’s cries, counted his groans, 
measured his tears, wills that we should avenge them.” 

A flash of lightning more intense than any which had preceded 
it, followed by a tremendous thunderclap, which shook the old 
towers; lit up the apartment, throwing, with its intense sulphurous 
light, the feeble flame of the dying lamp into the shade. Whether 
attracted or not by the iron belt which encircled the waist of the 
skeleton, it is impossible to say; but certain the electric fluid 
seemed to linger longer there than on any other object wpon which 
it rested. Finally, it disappeared, leaving the recess in greater 
darkness than before. 

On looking closer into the unhallowed tomb, Walter perceived a 
steel sword-chain and scabbard, still hanging round the marrowless 
bones. The lightning had attracted his attention to them first. 
With a trembling hand he removed them, and bringing them to . 
- the light—despite the rust and mildew which covered them— 
distinctly traced upon the clasp of the belt the name of Cuthbert. 

“Cuthbert !” repeated the old man, crossing himself in terror. 
“How wondrous are the ways of Providence! Such was the name 
of the young stranger who so mysteriously disappeared in. this 
very chamber.” 

“The nephew of Steadman ?” demanded the young man ; “the 
- son of the manaic Maud ? ” 

“The same.” 

“The hour of retribution, then, hath arrived at last. The dead 
seems to have chosen me as his avenger. Il acceptthetask. Ihere 
devote my soul to its fulfilment, and Heaven smile upon me as I 
keep the oath! Morning soon will dawn. Tell me, father,” he 
added, “have you brought me my dead father’s letter, the only 
legacy his broken fortunes had to leave me ?” 

“Take it, my son,” replied Father Celestine, placing it in his 
hand ; “ and may the writer’s spirit watch over and protect thee ! 
"Tis time for thy departure.” 

“But shoukl Adam enter here,” exclaimed the young man, 
glancing uneasily round, “he would at once remove the proofs of 
his and his master’s crime, or contrive some tale to explain them.” 
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“Slight fear of that,” replied the priest; “the door is barred 
below, and, save myself, no living being knows the secret access to 
_ the tower. Follow me, Walter,” he added, “I will conduct thee 
| first to liberty. Lose not a moment; with the earliest dawn make 
4 thy best way to Hampton. Wolsey hath a proud heart, but not an 
- ungenerous nature. If I rightly judge him, he will protect the 
Lady Mary, and avenge her wrongs for her own sake—something 
perchance for thine.” 

‘And thou ?”’? demanded Walter. 


accomplished to the living, I have one not less sacred to perform 
towards the dead.” | 

Taking the scabbard and sword-belt with him, the secretary 
followed the speaker down the secret stairs, and, after a long 
descent through vaults and passages cut in the thickness of the 
massive walls, found himself with his conductor in one of the 
offices of the mansion, detached from the principal building. 

“The light of morning breaks,” whispered the old man ; “ away ! 
God and a good conscience speed thee on thine errand !” 

He remained for several minutes listening to the retreating 
fooisteps of his favourite, and then returned to the chamber where 
so fearful a discovery had been made. The first rays of the sun, 
as they gleamed through the time-stained windows, found him at his 
duty. : 

The priest was praying for the dead. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“My buildings sumptuous, the roofs with gold and byse, 
Shone like the sun in mid-day sphere ; 
Craftily entailed as cunning could devise, — 
With images embossed most lively did appear.” 
(From an old poem on Hampton Court, written 
by Cavendish, Wolsey’s secretary.) 


In the beginning of the .sixteenth century the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem were a rich and powerful 
community ; the gate of their magnificent preceptory of Clerken- 
well attests even to the present day the stateliness of their 
habitations, and the style in which they lived. Amongst the 

? numerous possessions of this order of. military monks was a dis- 
trict of some thousand acres, through which the Thames flowed 
'{ from Ditton to Walton on the Surrey side, and from Teddington 
a to Hanworth on the Middlesex bank. This manor, known by the 
~ name of Hampton, was a low sandy level, producing but little 
"= corn, and inhabited chiefly by a few priests and lay brothers, till 
he Wolsey purchased it of the prior in 1515; when, employing the 


Me 


“Will wait thy coming here,” continued the old man; “ my duty. 
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vast resources at his command, he quickly changed the character 
of the place. The,ancient hostel and chapel were swept away,and _ 
a splendid palace arose, as if by enchantment, at the bidding of Jf 


the wealthy cardinal ; and here, within two years of his purchase 
of the place, did he surround himself with the pomp of kings, and 
maintained a state superior to his master’s. 

In the presence-chamber, waiting his coming from his private 
apartments, were assembled the chief noblemen and gentlemen of 
his eminence’s household ; the two cross-bearers, with their silver 
crosses ; the Earl of Derby, to bear the hat to the chapel, and lay 
it on the altar ; Cavendish, his secretary ; and a crowd of suitors, 
both laymen and ecclesiastics ; the fortunes of most of whom 
depended on the smile or frown of the favourite. 

Amongst the various groups assembled in the halland they 
were both remarkable and splendid—were three personages who 
claimed particular attention. The first was Sir John Hervey, vice- 
chamberlain to his grace—a stiff, tall, formal courtier, whose face 
was a faithful mirror of his master” s—smiling where he smiled, 
frowning where he frowned. The pages nick- named him the 
‘“‘ Weathercock,” as they could generally tell what kind of humour 
} the cardinal was in by gazing on the countenance of the worthy 
i knight—that is, after he had had his first audience of his uncertain 
master ; previous to that it was as impassible as a statue’s— 
meaningless as the pliant wax waiting for the impress of the seal. 

In his right hand he held his wand of office, with which he 
marshalled visitors according to their due degrees. The second 
was Fisher, Bishop of -Rochester; the prelate whom Henry VIII. 
afterwards beheaded for his opposition to the Reformation, and to 
show his hatred of the Holy See, which had just conferred upon 
its unfortunate defender the dignity of cardinal. The third was 
Wolsey’s fool, Patch—the inimitable, faithful, shrewd, sarcastic 
Patch—the only person who, perhaps, ever ventured to speak his 
mind freely to the all-powerful minister. The latter, upon his fall, 
presented him as a valuable present to the king. Such, however, 
was the poor creature’s fidelity to his master, that he was obliged. 
to be dragged from his presence, and conveyed by force to 
Greenwich, ‘fr om whence he twice endeavoured to escape. 

“Does his grace ride to day ?”’ demanded the prelate, addressing 
the functionary with the white wand. 

The officer looked embarrassed. He had not yet seen his 
capricious lord, and he never committed himself by giving an 
opinion ; he contented himself, therefore, by merely elevating his 
eyebrows, and looking more stolid than usual, 

Patch, who heard the question, answered it in his own 
whimsical way. Plucking one of the feathers from the crest at 
the end of his bauble, he threw it into the air, and blew it with 
his breath, exclaiming as he did so, till it reached the ground, 
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“ Ride—not ride—ride—not ride—ride—not ride. You are an- 
swered, my lord, with as much certainty as the knight’s perspicuity 
and my wisdom can divine.” The churchman smiled. He under- 


stood both the satire and wit of the speaker. 


“ Perhaps,” he added, “he goes to Greenwich; I saw the barge 
getting ready on the river as I arrived.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Sir Henry, sqlemnly, fearing even by that 
equivocal expression of committing himself. 

At this moment the Earl of Derby approached, and invited the 
bishop to inspect the new tapestry—a present from Francis the 
First to his friend and counsellor, as he invariably styled Wolsey 
in his letters—for the first time displayed at the lower end of the 
hall. No sooner had they withdrawn than the jester drew the arm 
of the vice-chamberlain through his, and took him, as if for the 
purpose of some important communication, a little on one side. 

‘* How prudent should they be,” he whispered, with a gravity to 
which the laughing expression of his eyes gave the lie, ‘‘ who are 
entrusted with a great man’s confidence! You have seriously 
compromised his reverend grace.” 

‘‘ How so?” demanded the astonished courtier. 

“ How so!” repeated Patch, with a look of comical contempt. 
“ Sir knight, thou art more obtuse than an angle: a chamberlain 
should see further into a mile-stone than most men. I had some 
thoughts of retiring from my office, but I see I must look further 
for a successor. ‘How so!’ Hast thou not given authority to all 
present to suppose, nay, positively asse -, that his eminence may 
or may not go to Greenwich? The fact is patented; thou wilt be 
cited as its author—men will quote thee for thy master’s where- 
abouts—spies will be set to dog thee—statesmen to pump thee ; 
knowing,” he added, with an indescribable leer, “ how deep thou 

art in Wolsey’s confidence.” 
' “The loud laugh of the noblemen and gentlemen ushers in 
waiting at the jester’s hit proved that his wit had told. The eye 
of the angry officer glanced round the hall, but encountered only 
the glance of those whom he was far too prudent to quarrel with. 
Av last it fell upon a young man whose travel-stained dress and 
haggard features indicated both bodily fatigue and mental suffer- 
ing. It was our old friend Walter, who, by dint of perseverance, 


had made his way to the great hall of Hampton, in the hope of 


presenting his letter to the cardinal. 

“ Now,” exclaimed the knight, in a haughty tone, for he could 
be haughty with his inferiors, ‘“‘ what brings you into the presence- 
chamber ?—methinks the Almonry might better serve your 
errand.” | 

“Your pardon,” replied the fugitive, colouring with ill- 
suppressed indignation at being thus addressed, “I am here to ~ 

deliver a letter to his grace.” 
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“A letter to his grace!” repeated Patch. “Oh, the simplicity, 
the beautiful simplicity of youth! Were it known that his 
eminence had received a letter from a mysterious messenger in a 
soiled doublet, though of goodly presence, the couriers of half the 
Cabinets in Europe would be set in motion; France and Spain 
would send special ambassadors to demand explanations of the 
vice-chamberlain or of me, and probably the peace of Europe 
would only be preserved but on condition of our joint dismissal.” 
_.A-second hearty laugh still further predisposed the pompous 
functionary against our hero. Before, however, he took upon 
himself the decided step of dismissing him from the hall, he 
prudently inquired the name of the writer of the letter, lest 
unwittingly he should compromse himself by such an act. 

“Tt was written,” replied Walter, a tear involuntarily dimming 
his eye, “ by my late father—his grace’s earliest friend.” 

The words had no sooner passed his lips, when the jester 
immediately put out both his hands, as though he had something 
in the hollow of each, and was balancing them to ascertain which 
was the heaviest. One of the secretaries, Master Cavendish, 
observed the action, and asked what he was doing. 

“Trying which weighs the most,” quietly answered Patch, “a 
dead man’s influence, or a great man’s memory.” 

“And you find——” said the questioner. 

“That I have no just weight by which to try them,” continued 
the fool. “It must be heavier than a thought,” he added, “and 
lighter than a thistledown, When you find me such, I will solve 
the question, sir.’ 

There was a tone of feeling and sadness in the Bpeniee a S voice 

which jarred strangely with his motley office. 
| * You must deliver your letter at the Almonry, young man, and 
attend in three days for a reply. None but those who have been 
presented to his grace have the entrée to the presence-chamber. 
Retire! No words!” added the chamberlain ; “ oblige me not to 
give orders to remove you from the hall.” 

There was no disputing a command so peremptorily given, and 
the disheartened fugitive reluctantly quitted the brilliant assembly, 
where in sooth his soiled garments were somewhat out of place. 
The jester followed him. 

The above incident had scarcely passed, when a gentleman 
usher cried out : 

‘Place, my lords and gentlemen—place for my Lord Cardinal of 
York!” 

In an instant the various conversations and whisperings which 
had taken place were broken off, and the assembled officers and 
courtiers assumed that air of respectful attention which cringing 
humility so well knows how to pay to greatness. The large doors 
were thrown open by the yeomen of the hall, and the almost royal 
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churchman entered from iis private apartments. Wolsey was at 
this. period i in the prime of intellect and manhood, his features 
marked by that slight animal expression which indicates ener oy 
of character, gives action to mind, and denotes determination in all 
who possess it. In person he was above .the usual height, 
extremely dignified in his car riage, an advantage to which his rich 
flowing robes of engrained crimson satin more than slightly 


contributed. He spoke with the confidence of one long. 


accustomed to be listened to with attention and respect. It is 
recorded of him that he was kind and indulgent in his household, 
and one pleasure in showing his haughtiness only to such as 
were of great estate, or had offended aim ¢ in the latter case he 
was imp acable. With all his defects, and they were great and 
many, let it not be forgotten that he was the munificent patron both 
of letters and of art. Hampton Court attests the latter, whilst 
Oxford bears witness to the first. 

**Good day, my lords and gentlemen!” he exclaimed, slightly 
bending in acknowledgment of the profound salutation of the 
circle—* Good day. Hervey,” he demanded, without deigning a 
second glance on men of the highest rank, who were suitors, or 
dancing attendance on him, ‘“ what letters have arrived ?”’ 

According to the usual etiquette, Cavendish advanced to the bag 
and gave them, one by one, to the vice-chamberlain, who handed 
them to his eminence. The first was from the king, and dated 
Greenwich. The minister kissed it with an affectation of respect 
as he broke the seal; it announced the expected’ arrival of 

'Campeggio, whom the reigning pontiff, Clement VII., had joined 
with himself in the legatine commission for deciding the divorce 
between Henry and his queen. A slight shade passed over the 
lofty brow of the statesman as he perused the epistle ; perhaps he 
already foresaw the difficulties to which the question ultimately 
gave rise, not only between his sovereign and himself, but England 
and the see of Rome. 

“So this is his answer toa memorial of the state of Europe and 
the emperor’s intrigues,” he murmured, as he placed the letter in 

the belt of his soutan, “I must decide without him. A childish 
toy, an hour’s caprice, and.a kingdom’s interests are cast aside, 
Karth ! earth ! such are thy rulers ! ” 

The succeeding letters, after being slightly glanced over, were 
handed to an officer, whose duty it was to receive them and 
deliver them to the secretaries to be answered. The contents of 
the bag which Cavendish held were nearly exhausted, when Patch, 
who had followed Walter from the hall, returned. Holding the 
letter in his hand which the youth had vainly attempted to 
deliver, the jester had good-naturedly undertaken to do so for 
him, Quietly coming between Sir Henry and the secretary, just 


as the former held out his hand mechanically for another letter | 
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to give to Wolsey, he placed Waltons in his palm, and the 
unsuspicious courtier instantly handed it to his master, who had 


watched the jester’s manceuvre, and smiled at its success ; for | ae | 


shrewd-witted fool was a favourite with him. 


A strange change came over the countenance of the corde 


when the signature of the letter met his gaze; he was like a man 
who found a reproach where he expected a smile—a thorn where 
he looked for a flower. The writer had been the companion of 
his youth—the first, perhaps the only, friend he ever loved or 


trusted, and yet he had neglected him ; with a kingdom’s wealth | 
and. patronage at his disposal, had never once inquired ifhe were | 


living or dead, poor or in prosperity. Such is the value of a great 
man’s memory. 

“ Who brought this letter ?”” he demanded, after a pause, during 
which he had been revolving in his mind how to atone for his 
past neglect, and remove from his heart the reproach of in- 
gratitude. 


The question was addressed to the astonished chamberlain, but 


the speaking glance to Patch intimated that it was from him the 
answer was expected. 

‘A youth sore spent with travel,” replied the jester, more 
~ seriously than he was wont to speak; “but his soiled doublet 


offended the chamberlain’s knighthood. His want of quarterings: 


ruffled his humility ; so he dismissed him to the Almonry, your 
grace—to flirt with Patience, whilst waiting on her lean sister, 
Charity.” 

*“ Almonry! charity!” repeated sole in a tone which boded 
a tempest to the unfortunate object of his wrath. “It is the curse 
of greatness to be aped by the fools that cringe and circle round it. 
Seek out the youth,” he added to the terrified officér of his 
household, who stood, or rather tottered, before him. “Lead him 
to our presence, and beware how you obtrude yourself again till 
he be found.” 

Sir Henry Hervey, curving his back to the very ground, 
sneaked out of the presence-chamber, 

“lowe this young man’s father a deep debt of gratitude,” 
continued Wolsey, half-aloud and half-talking to himself, ‘ which, 
though unclaimed till now, shall now be paid. a 

“Tt must be to the youth himself, then, master,” replied the 
jester, ‘for his father is long since dead.” 

“Dead |!” repeated the churchman, dropping the letter. “Oh, 
‘power! how empty is thy greatness! My word can clothe the 
naked wretch with ermine; deal war or peace, as to my will 
seems meet; say to my foe, Thou shalt not live an hour; yet 
cannot bid my friend exist one minute! The crosier, like the 
sceptre, smells of earth. I am sick of greatness. The boy I loved, 
the first friend of my youth, the saviour of my life.” he added, 
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bitterly, “gone to his grave—weighed down, perhaps, by my 
ingratitude !—cold, heartless, selfish Wolsey !” 


The self-accusing tone in which the words were uttered made a 


deep impression on all who heard them, for his eminence was not 


aman to “ wear his heart upon his sleeve”; if he felt deeply, he 


rarely expressed his feelings; and many augured favourably of 
the young man’s fortunes from the terms in which Wolsey 
reproached himself for his neglect of his father. 

In a few moments the abashed chamberlain reappeared, ushering 
in our hero with as much respect as he would have paid to a 
crowned head, so suddenly had he risen in importance since his 
master had reproved him in his favour. 

“‘ Approach, young man,” said the cardinal, fixing his keen grey 
eye upon his countenance, as if to read his very soul, “and let me 
gaze upon thee. Thou hast thy father’s features,” he added after a 
pause, during which he had scanned him well; “ nature'stamped 
their impress on thy face as witness of his blood. We will not 
forget our former friendship for him : to give thee standing in the 
world and mark our favour, we name thee of our chamber.” 


“Gentleman of the chamber!” whispered Cavendish to one of. 


the ushers ; “ who is this stripling ? ” 

“One whom ’twere well. to court,” replied the latter personage. 
‘‘ Hennage solicited the post for his son these two months past.” 

Instead of kissing the hand which the churchman extended to 
him as usual on receiving such an appointment, Walter knelt and 
offered a paper to his eminence, containing the history of Lady 
Mary’s wrongs, and Sir John’s oppression. 

“How!” exclaimed Wolsey, his brow suddenly flushed with 
anger and surprise. ‘What wouldst thou more ?—the eit is 
indifferent good, and for a young beginner——” 

“ More—much more than I deserve,” replied the young man, 
still offering him the writing; “I did not come, as many do, to 
push vile interest, or to sue for favour. I came to add another 
laurel to your wreath of fame; to guide your guardian egis o’er 
the head of innocence devoted to destruction. O, my dread lord, 
in after times, when Wolsey’s name shall stand recorded on his 


country’s page, one act like this shall shed a greater lustre than all 
his bounties on the mean and worthless.” 


“ His favour’s gone!” whispered the usher; “fool to play with 


fortune while within his reach !” 


“ Not so,” said Cavendish ; “ what’er the suit, ’tis granted—his 
grace hath ta’en the paper.” 


The latter was right in his surmise ; for, after. eying him afew 
moments searchingly, the minister took the document from the > 


suppliant’s trembling hand, and read it attentively. 
“What pledge,” he demanded, “‘ have I for the truth of this ? ” 
“ My life—my faith !” exclaimed Walter, radiant with3hope. 
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